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As language is the 8 of al SF intercourse, 
and the principal inst rument by which science, arts 
and civilization are preserved and propagated, from 
age to age and from nation to nation, it is of great 
importance that its. general principles should be well. | 
ne 178 chose who ee the education oof. 
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Ir! is 50 8 n that the principles 
ons structure of our mother tongue should be clearly 
deſined, and if possible, universally agreed in, by the 
teachers of our universities, colleges and public schools. 
Unhappily, the writers on the subject of English Gram- 
mar differ most materially from each other, and from 
the ordinary practice of good speakers. | Many of 


them are men of celebrity, whose names alone are suf. 


WER 8 


ficient to give currency to error; and the Americans, 
Ro anregt are tangy inclined to rest their 
on authorjty.. 1 e e Fe 5 1 I FPS 17 +3; ir 


TE +145 5. gy” "£5 is \ 5 os Ae A 
43 9294 „n e m M. het 


IAA nays long aince laid age the 
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| | which my countrymen adopt, te ach 04 pa re cer- | 
tain rules laid down in English Grammars, which 1 


am persuaded are fundamentally erroneous. My at- 
tention is called to this subject, at this time, by: an 


opinion advanced by some anonymous critic, in one 


of the public prints of this city, that the 8tructure of 
language is founded on the rules of grammar. His 
words are, I never understood that the tulee of 
were founded on the structure of language; 

though I can easily comprehend the structure pe 


language | to 0 be N on Soo TYRES? of grammar.” 


5 of s 4.4 : . 


Wi 10 men of buch thi annie) and wie 

invert the whole order of the science of languages, 
substituting authority for Principles, and the opinions 
of gramimarians, for the rules on which language is 


oüntded, "attempt to influence public opmion by their 


crude notions, it is time to make an effort to guard f 
the American youth against adopting gar ANT A 


and fink 
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II is ok to' kMbrm vie" i NOR — 
of the learned professors of dcience in our colleges, 


that I make a few observations to tefute this egregi · | 


ous error; and for the benefit of young persons who 
may Tell this letter, and wh have never e 
their wougkts to the vubject. AS 3009 benin gin da 


Tut truth is, 4 language is z "tie ay: bored, but 
must arrive to a tolerable state of perfection, Before 
a grammar of that language can be constructed. 
Laage are not PER by PIR put by 
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Isnomnt barbariansz and as nations advance in know. 
lege; new words and new) combinations of words are 
added to their rs to express r 
een, e * 


r 


5 Alan ob: 8 they write; and W Gen 
dreds. of years have elapsed from the foundation of 
na nation or tate, before the people have had any writ- 
ten ganguage. The formation of language, there 
fore; is at first the work of necessity and chance; 
and certain analogies of sound and construction are 
introduced gradually into language, from a natural or 
habitual inclination of men towards uniformity. Thus 
the zameness in the terminatians of plural-nouns and 
of verbs, has, in every language, been incorporated 
and become an established part of its construction, 
hundreds of years: before the language has been re- 
duced to writing · Thus, in the languages of the na- 
tive Indians in America, analogies of this kind exist, 
and with a good degree of regularity; yet the natives 
bare no ner nor ww R of e | 


ge FARE are then formed without: gram» | 
4 and oſten exist in the 5poken language of a na- 
tion, for a series of ages, before a grammar of that 
language is framed. These analggies, which are thus 
formed by barbarians, by a kind of instinctive incli- 
nation to sameness and uniformity, become, in later 
stages of society, when letters are known, the bacis of 
rules. The man who composes the first grammar of 
a languagè, does not form the rules he lays down; but 
he examins the language itself, as 4poken, and where 
he finds an analogy between a number of words, for 


\ 1 ; 
6. 
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instance, in termination, he adoprs that as à ful. Thus 


the first compiler of an English grammar finding that 


the names of things, expressing more than one, utu- 


ally end in 3, and that names. expressing but one in- 
dividual of that kind, are without 3, considers this 


uniformity of termination in names as a rule, and lays. | 


it down as such. The writer does not frame the ana- 
logy—that exists independent of him, and perhaps 
has existed two thousand years—he only searches 
out and reduces to order, those principles 2 
practice had en; establihed. 15 


Tuvs, i in every instance, grammar bs built Ric on 
the structure of language. That which is not found in 


the practice of speaking a language, can have na place in 
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a grammar of that language it must be the er 


e e eee D al 


ef 


I HAvE thought i it necessary er a Sap on 


2 mistake which appears to be material. Grammars 
are made to show the student what a language i — 


not, how it ought to be. They are compiled for boys, 
in schools, rather than for men of science, who 


ought to quit grammars which are the streams, and 
mount to the source of knowlege, the — con- 
struction of the language . 8 


As grammar is the study of 3 2 of os 
can never go further in their researches, it ought. to 
be correct; that is, it should give a compendious. ac- 
count of what the language #—the:rujes zhould not 
only be short and clear, 1 . e its 85 
n*˙ . construction. e 15 1 0 
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Tus leads me to the direct object of this commu. · 
mcation; which 1 is, to call the attention of the Iiterati 


of this country, and especially of the instractors f 


youth, to certain rules laid down by English gramma- 
| n awe mr: by” 1 NG by 
conttruction.” \  * 10 8 


. - Or thead 1 chalk first aan Won | 
Bishop Lowth,' respecting the use of the subjunctive 
mode, which are these: When an action is sub- 
joined as the end or design, or mentioned under a con- 
dition, a supposition or the like, for the most part de- 
pending on some other verb, and having a conjunction 
before it, it is called the subjunctive, as, if 1 love, if 
thou love.“ The several expressions of conditional 
will, possibility, liberty, obligation, &c. come all under 
the subjunctive mode. It is their conditionality, their 
being subsequent and depending on something preced - 
ing, that determins them to be the subjunctive mode. 
Hypothetical, conditional, concessive and exceptive 
conjunctions, seem in general to require the subjunc- 
tive mode after them.“ Such are the principles laid 
down by this celebrated writer, with OLE to hea __ 
of the subjunctive K ern | 


— 


Tux first TE” to Waztraje his principles, is in 
the unge i Matthew, iv. 3. © If thou be the son 
of Go This however is a most unfortunate exam- 
ple os ths original Greek is in the indicative, eĩ; 
“ jf thou art the son of God, is the literal transla- 
tion and sense of the passage. And this is precisely 
the manner in which the unlettered people of our 
country, who follow our customary modes of speak- 


. 


” , 
8 


ug, would express. the zame idea. I. tequirer uo 
small labor in a teacher, with the authority. of rules, ; 
to lead astray 2 genuine English descendant, into the 
unnatural use of be instead of art. In common par- 
lance, am, art and i, after if, are used to expxess doubt 
and conditionality, precisely according to Lowth's 
idea of the use of the subjunctive mode. So the indi- 


cativg ene nod. if ieee 
used i mn Nn re OWLS 1 * 


Tux mans oats Lowth.i in Fe? of 
his principles, is, the pasage., from Job, xii. 15. 
“Though he tlay me, yet will I put my — 4 
him,” This is equally unfortunate for him; for the 
verb ;lay is in the future tense, though he ball ela 
me.“ This is obvious from the sense, from the uc 
cceding part of the sentence, and from the original 
which is in the future. In the Greek and Latin, the 
idea would be expressed in no other tente an the 
future; and the English, not having any distinct form 
of future tense in the subjunetive, must make use of 
the indicative. I shall hereafter demonsttate that 


this is according to the E ONS L hed * 
language. "DCE uk 501 
TIE third example i 18 — li. 6. 55 Un- 


Os he wash his flesh.“ This is also ks Gas 
time; „ unless he hall. waah, and in all, similar 
phrases, the verbs i in the ancient languages are in the 
future tense. The whole etror of Lowth, on this 
point, is, that he has not distinguished between an at- 
tion of pretent doubtfulness or uncertainty, and one 
to be performed hereafter. Whether he is there 


9 2 
or dot, I cannot tell”—* Whether be be there or not, 
Lcannot tell, are the two forms of expression in con- 
troversy./ I maintain the first to be the correct form , 
of doubt or uncertainty, because it is univergal: cus · 
tom in our nalen language. The other form is some - 
times found in books, especially ancient authors, but 
is obsolete in practice, and is not to be yindicated, . 
except as an elliptical form of the future tense, 
& . or 4 cannot Os 


view * next 0 more to thi ja 
purpose. Thou couldst have no power over. me, 
except it were given from above.“ John xix. 11. 
Here che translators have taken the liberty to deviate 
materially. from the modes and the sense of the ori- 
ginal, in which both the verbs are in the indicative. 
The literal translation is, . Thou bat no power 
against me, unless it war given to thee from abova. 
The translators have taken, what I conceive, an im- 
proper liberty, not only with the language, but with ; 
the sense; for instead of giving the simple -assertions 
of the original, they have added the idea of pr or 
patribility. Instead of saying thou hast no power, 
they say, / thou couldst have no power,” thus turn- 
ing a derlaratory phrase into a cenditional one. The 
sense of their translation may be true, but it ia not 
in strict e with che . 


| Non. does he, 8 aber require, the f 
⁊ubjunctive mode. The example cited by the author 
"=. 1. Cor. xv. 11. whether it were I 1 
is no authority, for the verb i in eee amit- 
| „ OE, or they.“ Ai, ie ene have 

R | 


8 
* 
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2 - Bop in Jada 58.55; Lehe intl poke. 
f ay man will do his with, he shall Kew of his 
decwine, 1oberher it be of God or whether I desk of 
myvalf.” Here also the tracislators have cb 
mode - che original is tin, Whether it * of God. 
And in r. John, iv. r. the trandators themielves have 
wed the indicative by a slmilar phraze. © Try the 
Pires, whether they ars of 'Gbd."" "This is correct, 
agreeable to the original, und to. universal practice 
in our language, among the intelligent part of our 
Lt Nas ae x: e 


78 = 


RS Letth won nth 
Ae dhe eisen ng nds, is in fact A ub | 
most invaziably by the Greek aorist j rarely by the 

present of the subjunctive. Matt. v. 20. Except 
your righteousness aul exceed that of the Scribes and 
 Pharicees.”” Here the translation is correct; but had 
the ball: been omitted, as it might have been with 
strict propriety, Lowth and his followers would have 
arranged the verb in the precent tems of the subjunc-. 
tive. Except or unless your righteousness esc. 
This shows the rule to be fundamentally erroneous; 
WVG 
tense 


Marrhzw xii. 29. « Excepr he frat bid the - 
strong man. Here is tho saine tense in the original 
a ihn the former example; but the translators habe 


 otuitted ball. This omission, however, ralnot c, 
vert a future or an aorist of the Greek into the pe. 
sent tense in _ Matt. xviii. 3. “ Exctht * 
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1 n e 
. zhojtened,?” In both these passages, the Evange- 
Hat, has employed an aorist-—tlic gene in both, as to 
time, is the ame; yet che trantlatian in one pacrape 
has the agu af he future, aball, and in the other it 
is omitted. Notwithstanding this omission, both verbs 
are in the future tense in Englah, and so they ought 
to be-arranged in grammar. e ons ER 
o Fo os 


Tur word theugh. Lt requires * e 
made. © It has been ahready remarked, that; in the 
eample cited by Lowth, though he day me,“ the 
verb is an the future tense. The game is true of many 
of the verbs following that word; probably all that 
follow it are in the present tense of the indicative, 
or che tature tense, or an aorist in Greek. 2. Cor. 
iv. 16. Though our outward man perich.?” Ig the 
original, the verb, translated prrib, is in the prevent 
tente of the indicative. It zignifies to corrupt or de · 
ey; and che seme seems ta be, though our out · 
ward part it decaying or it perithiag, yet our inward 
man is renewed daily. Here the action is nat future, 
but evidently of that continued and unfinished kind, 
denoted in English by the verb be, and a participle, 
& IIS. The aer e ä | 


8 e 11, * In cothing am I dekind the 
very chiefezt apostles, though I be nothing.” Here 
n one among a multicade of examples in which the 

. trandlation. of the bible, which Lowth avers to be the | 

dent model af correct language, does not maintain that 

ore rules. r eim, 


nige elbongh an * Tete b 8 
condition or uncertainty, to require the -nbjunciv 
mode, for the Apostle admits that he is nothing; and 
the verb therefore ought to be, in English as it is in 
Greek, in the n eee upon Laurh's own | 
PR e AY 1 GENT 7 Leu bas Winn 51 
18 1422: S 8 +98 S238 - bunt us SE £173; 
N 1. For though 1 te. ion: from ahb 
ges yet I am with you in the spirit. This transla- 
tion is liable to the same objection as the foregoing. 
Here is no condition or doubt; the verbs, in the ori. 
gina}, are both in the indicative - apeimi & eimi 
and what could justify the translators in changing the 
mode? an 1 to be denen both n 
tence. ie | 


* * * 3 * 1. $ 8 * 1 *, 
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9 ese be <were a a bon, Til: e nde 
i . Lowth: admits to be Wong; it ought to be 
wat, as in the following passage, —“ Though ha 2095: 
rich; yet for our sakes he became poor, which is 
correct, and admitted by Lowth to be 205 because 

the fact expressed is not doubted. The proper use 

then, says Lowth, of the subjunctive mode after the 
8 conjunction, is in the case of a doubtful supposition 
or concession, as in Psalms xxxvii. 24. e he 
fall, he shall not be utterly cast down.“ New in 
truth there is no other © doubtful or lee, in 
this passage than: this—the- action is spoken of, as a 
future contingeney, which is expressed properly in the 
indicative, with the aid of ball or should, This is the - 
source of Lowth's error. He evidently did not com- 
pare this form of the verb, which he calls ruljunc- 
000, and which occurs 80 frequently in the W 


18 
versiem of tue bible, with the original languages, in 
hich the verb is almost uniformly in the future, and 
ich the tense e e N Rn 

rn nt ee "7 + WEDGES ty EY 
1» WITH respect to vheoovifuriction#, Abere is ; the 
rend Enighad-jovitesipe: speaker that uses the sybjunc- 
tive form after iti Where is the example in Greek, 
Latin, or French? Or rather, where is this. conjunc- 
tion not followed with a verb in the indicative ?— 
— TFhronghout the whole New Testament the indicative 

mode follows, almost invatiably, the Greek conjunc- 
tion ei, which is translated if; and without any regard 
| ee 1 N "Indeed, 1 


No distinction is -obataned in the Greek, except 
(ae which 1 have explained, - viz. present tense and 
future. If the action spoken of is present, or refers to 
existence in general, without regard to time, the Greek 
language uses the indirative, present tense, and that, 
whether the fact is admitted or doubtful. If the ac 
tion spoken of is considered as future, the verb is in 
the futute tense, or àn aorist. In very few instances 
intleed, is the present tense of the 8ubjunctive used, 
unless in cases where the English would be WE 
to UNE: mays 1778 on 7 13 —_- 
"Morte vii. 10. f he Pa. a bh is not t 
present tense of the subjunctive mode; it is the future. 
tense. If thy brother tretpat. Wann thee” —<< If 
thy brother be grieved with thy meat bes verbs 
are in the future tense, and so they are in Greex: 
f he ball ask! —if thy l Bali opens” &c. 


14 
Bur in ſhase ee een le mot the 


x Lord Jeaus Chrin”=—# If any man think himself 8 


prophet If any man üs ignorant, let him be igno- 
rant still, —the action is spoken of as present, and 
the vers in the origingl are a in cha precent tence of 
the indicative mode--and 5 ought to have. been the 
eee EINEM of: Laglink 
8 911. % "PD 


= Gs tries EK. 
same facts to overthrow Lowth's rules. Rarely or 
never did: Cicero use the zubjunctive after . De 
Natura Deorum, Lib. i. 2. * Quorum si vera senten- 
tia est, not git; Amen 


WY , «i amnia philocophic: priccepta tghuntür ad 

n- & hes Antec none den pe 
« $; videtur Si mundus nullus erat; and so almost 
invariably. In these and other examples, Cicero uses 
eee, eee e 
eee h 


"Ts axons anther er eee 


conjunctions : Sin autem Dt neque peru nt u- 


vare nec volunt'—< Nic; molestum ert, repete, qua 
coeperas —4 Quamquam non mihi, sed tibi hir vents 
adjutor.“ Lib. i. 7. And this whether the action is 
ncaa cg. 8 HEAL a7 


Au here. it is proper to observe, since — 
Latin elastic before me as an authority, that the sub- 
junctive mode in the Greek and Roman languages 
was used to angwer the same purposes as our auxili- 


15 
Thus Cicero Quaii ar une ulla for- 


ary verb 
r 
e _ | 


OS. 


> ANG co was wad ub Goda" r 
AE china as By e Ah, 
quem meme nozceimus, misquant prorsur appareat.” 
Lib. i. 15. But in Englich this rule is totally un- 
known; one verb has no government of another verb 
in this manner, unless in tome obsolete phrases the 
imperative may be said to require the eubjunctive 
mode. In general it is the established practice, that 
verbs following other verbs are in the indicative; and 
80 is the: trammlatiom of the foregoing sentence from 
Cicero; | « So it happens that this God, whom we 
know mentally, has no appearance, or Joes not appear 
at Hatt F 


5 enn 96G bagger age We 
used als after conjunctious expressing doubt or sup- 
potitien. Sil ett, if he is, if it is, is the invariable 
PF. GENE EINIEs: 
* 
b WY own e the Wiler 1 
Lowth's rule is still stronger. We find in old au- 


Nes 


tara, and ihdeed in many modern ones, the subjunc- 


tive made as. well as the indicative, after conjunctions, 
and this without any regard to the distinetiohæ laid 
down by Lowth. © But I maintain; that by the con- 
ðtruction of our language; no subjunctive mode is ne- | 
yt. möst cases it is impropef and what is 


W/E. 
spoken langunge, which is the only true foundation of 
grammar. As a general remark, this is strictly true. . 
"There must however be excepted, many men of gci- 
ence who learn by grammar, to use the subjunctive 
form of the verb; but neither in England nor in the 
United States, do the genuine descendants of the An - 
glo-Saxons, who learn the language traditionally, ever 
use that mode. Of my own cauntrymen I speak 


from personal knowlege—and I take the best English 
writers as my authorities for the genie as ir res. | 


pects the yn” 


or all the Englih ment Adin a fra 
for writing the language with natural, unaffected ease. 77 
The reason is, he wrote the language, just as it was 
spoken, in his age, by intelligent well-bred men, unfet- 
tered by the rules of dogmatical Grammarians. The : 
age of Addison, Pope, Swift, Steele, and Arbuthnot 
has often been called the Augustan age of English li- 
terature ; and justly ; for though the nation has pro- 
duced many eminent writers since, and many im- 
provements have been made in particular sciences, 
yet the taste of the nation for fine writing, either in 


prose or verse, has not 8 but rather degener. E 


3 
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Vr may therefore take the language of Addison's 
age, as the best model of true English. Now, it is re- 
markable that Addison rarely uses the subj anctive 
mode; but mostly the indicative, after the conjuncs. 
tions. Steele, one of the authors of the 8 pectator, 
but much — to Addison, uses the n 


| very * and this, A other reasons, . 


atyle an air of stiffness and formality, which lesseng | 
vas much the ane of eie his 1 HT. 


{+ e 
&: Wo "BY A131 . 


5 8 No. — 5 « On the contrary; it be : 
| = or betrays any infirmities of old age, it is easy 
for a byestander to observe a secret concern in the 
looks of all his servants. How stiff and even ridicu- 
lous would this sentence appear, if the subjunctive 6 
mode had been used, if he cough {- Vet this i is precise- 
ly the manner in which the followers of Lowth, and 
N l _ now write the ee 


Ne 0. 93. J | Vlorella EY 3 to 4 NES if thenmers: any 
bal written against prudes, and intreats me, there 
are, to give them a place in my library.“ No. 94. 
* And FF our notion of time is produced.” No. 101. 
. men of eminence are exposed to censure on one 
hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the other.” 
No. 206. His clothes please him, if they are fashion- 
able and warm; his companions are agreeable, / they 
are 2: ej well-bred,” No. 225. © Though a man 
has all other peifections and wants discretion, he will 
be of no great consequence in the world; but j he 
bar this single talent in perfection, he may do what he 
pleases. Such is the language of Addison — Such 
was, in that age, and such is, at n the rn 
of the e nation. | 


4 Tas ruth mth to this wbject i 18, that 3 eat N 
ly English writers had no fixed and regular practice; 
and the rules of the language appear not to have been 

digested into any system. More than four centuries 
5 . | 


| 
' 
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ad, Trevisa, who wrote the English of the age, used 


the indicative mode, after conjunctions. The lan- 
guage was then in à rude state; it had been driven 
almost wholly from good company,” by. the Norman 
conquest, and the fashionable predilection ſor the 
French; but what renders it impossible for us to 


know what was then the most prevailing form pf verbs 


in use, is, that the Anglo-Saxon was divided into three 
dialects, according to the tetimony of Higden, VIE 
the northern language, spoken in Northumberland 
and Yorkshire—the middle, spoken in Mercia, or the 
middle counties and the language spoken in the 
southern counties. The northern and southern dia- 
lects were so different as to be scarcely intelligible to 
persons not natives of the north or south. There 
were then, so to speak, three distinct languages spo- 
ken in England; and out of these three has * 
ee 


bor ama the . = after the 
conjunction, if—Trevisa did not—these writers might 
have written different dialects, both of which were 
correct at that time. Both have been followed in sub- 
zequent ages, and the varieties in the use of the indic- 
ative and subjunetive modes for four hundred years, 
may thus be traced back to distinct dialects, Io the 
same cause we are to attribute the use of two substan- 
tive verbs, or rather three, in our language be, were 


and am— be from the German, beon ; were from ꝛueor- 
than, and am from the Greek and Latin, emu * 
which are radically the same word. Wo: 


5 ' "Tas verb be srictly belongs to the udp e mode. 


* 
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We derive the: me of ir from the German, in whith 
language; it iv the indicative, Ich bin; Þ be. The best 
writers of the 16th and 17th centuries; Ben Jolinson, 
Spenber, Stiakepear and otticrs std it in the indica. 


tive—and the practice, tho obsolete in books, is still 
observable among the true descendunts of the Saxons, 


55 in England and America. Il, w# be; they be, in the 


indicative mode, are still good English, tho consider- 
ed vulxar. And it is for mir reac; vis. that the word 
is in the indicative mode, that if be, if wwe be, are ever 
good English, i in the presem tense: From not attend: 
ing to this eircumstance, chat b# is' really the indica: 
tive form of the verb, writers have been led to throw 
these expressions, IbC, if ur bes into the subjunctive 


Bor this use of be in the indicative, tho retained in 
vulgar practice, is become so far obsolete, as to de- 
Serve no countenance. It is not heard in the practice 
of well-bred' men, who: are not under the influence of 
loeal habits, nor governed by learned pedantry— 

Whether with a conjunetian or without one, the indi: 

cative form of the verb is most generally used, in this 

age. It i 18 more correct a more agreeable to the 
. a 


WHaT was che — mode af wethge th the verbs 
in common parlance, two or three hundred years wet 
we have not now the means of knowing with certain- 
ty. It is presumeable that there has always been, 
what we now observe, some difference between the 
written and spoken language: but one thing is clear, 
that if books have recorded the spoken language of 


20 


three or four centuries past, the practice has under- 
gone most material alterations, in respect to the use 
of verbs after conjunctions; for it is a most obvious 
fact, that the English and American people, as a body, 
do not, in speaking, use the subjunctive mode at all. 
The use of that mode is en W to . 
learn the language by books. i | 
7 5 circumstance alone ought to decide a point 
in discussion; for if there is no subjunctive mode used 
in the general and uswal practice of eating, there ought 
to be no uch mode in books, and in propriety, there can 
be none; nor has any man a right to construct a 
grammar on the principle of such a form of the verb, 
when the form is not used in the spoken language.— 
When a particular form or use of words ceases to be 
current in practice, it ceases to be a part of the living 
language, and ought to stand in grammars. as obsolete, 
merely to explain the old practice. It becomes a dead 
language, like the Greek or Roman, and is preserved 
for the sake of antiquity, as we preserve ancient coins, 


W passages of history. 


Ir is a very unfortunate thing for our pri X 
that the most eminent writers on the subject, have not 
attended to these principles. Instead of teaching 
what is the real, genuine language, at the time of writ- 
ing, authors have struggled to preserve the old rules 
of practice; by this means, instead of assisting to pre- 
serve an agreement between books and practice, they 
have contributed very much to create and perpetuate 
differences between the written and spoken language. 
They have done the same in the orthography; and 
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from a strange perversion of the obvious rules of pro- 
priety, while the pronunciation must, from the nature 
of man and society, be changing, authors have taken 
unwearied pain to i the orthography: and this prin- 
ciple has been so pertinaciously pursued, that there is, 
in a considerable portion of our language, no more 
alliance between the orthography and pronunciation, 
than between the spelling of An words and the 
$0unds of English ones. 

In all living languages, changes i in moral and * | 
litical circumstances and improvements in science, re- 
quire, and will certainly introduce, gradual corre- 
spondent changes in the sounds of words and the 
gtructure of the parts of speech. The sounds and 
forms introduced by these changes, when generally 
adopted, are legitimate parts of the language; and 
whatever is omitted, is no longer of any practical use, 
nor is it to be considered as a part of the current 
language. Hence all changes in sound: ought to be 
immediately designated by changes in orthography ; and 
changes in conttruction ought to be observed in a digest 
of grammar rules. Thus, changes in practice, which 
are slowly progressive, will be accompanied with gra- 
dual alterations in books: and books and practice, 
instead of endless clashing and contradictions, will as- 
eist each other.a in n uniformities. 


Hap the first compilers of Englich 8 
been acquainted with the original strueture of the 
language, they would have perceived that no subjunc- 
tive mode is necessary. Unfortunately, this subject 
was never. understood till the present age, and the 
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Horns Tooke. This seems to be; admitted by the 


Aqpedicœ. See Dobson's edi- 
of the t true prikelphis.on hich the language is built; 
nor had Dr. Johnson; tho” both were men of the 
bighest reputation for erudition Dr. Johnson, a 
chort time before his death; declared that if he was 
to publish another edition of his dictionary, he would 


introduce a number of Tooke's etymologies. This 


fact is stated in the European Magazine, if I mistake 
ener but the work is not before me. "6g 


Ma. Tooxz is uurepulub in England with the 
court and the most influential part of the nation; and 
this circumstance has operated against the progress of 
his principles: but I have investigated the subject, by 
the help of sueh old authors as have fallen in my 
way; and from my own knowlege; can affirm his sys- 
tem in general to be well founded. By his system, I 
mean his explanation of the strueture of the parts of 


specch in English. It is not hr system, for the prin- 
ciples are found in the language itself; but the dis- 


_ covery and explanation are due solely to his researches. 


By tracing the language into antiquity, this" au- 


thor has discovered that our conjunctions are verbs in 
the imperative mode, and that other particles are 


nouns, or other principal parts of speech. By this 
discovery, it is made evident that all compound sen · 
tenees are resolvable into simple ones, and that no 
sueh part of speech as a conjunction is necessary; and 
on original prineiples tlis -circumstance would render 


of Mr. Tooke. It is the fact; auch is the original 


aw Subjunctive made unnecessary atleast, and 80 far as 
ve can judge, amproper: for example“ If my hore | 
is not lame, I will ride.” The word of is known for 
certainty to be n contraction from give, as four centu- 
ries ago it was generally written gif or peve, the impe- 
rative mode. The foregoing sentence then consists 
of ther distindt affirmations :=* Give; my horse is 
not lame; I will ride.” This is ao fancy of mine or 


Kructure of the sentence. The first word give is 2 
verb in the imperative mode the following words, 


my horse is not lame, stand as the accusative or objec- - 


tive case after give, according to a well known rule, 
that a member of 2 sentence may be the nominative 
or objective. This is precisely the artificial manner 
contrived by the authors of our language to express 
2 condition. And it is proved beyond controversy, 
that all the. conditions, doubts and hypotheses men- 
tioned by Lowth as being in the subjunctive mode, 
are forms of words resolvable into separate independ- 
ent affirmations in the indicative and imperative modes. 
My horse is not lame—give that—admit that—L 
will ride.” Such is the true structure of the sentence. 
But let the first verb be put into the subjunctive form 
« My horse be lame —give that—I will ride,” and the 
Wend of r the We e becomes obvious. 4 


Tx1s form of = substantive heb however is 1 
5 disgusting than the subjunctive form of other verbs, 
If he have, if he come, if he say Where is the nation; 
or the part of the nation, in whose practice these ex- 
pressions are heard? Where is the ear, accustomed to 
real English, which is not displeased with this awk. 


e 4 
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ward form of the verb? . 
guage, except from men who are taught it by books? 
And are not students in our colleges and schools put 
to great difficulty to break their habits of using the 
more easy and familiar mode, the indicative? Do not 
most of them lose the uze of the subjunctive, 500n af. 
ter leaving college, and mingle with the world, and 
relapse again into the common practice of their coun- | 
trymen? And do not those who attempt to 


their nme rules pgs rn e and cings- | 
lar? 8 04 | 9 4 | ELLE | 


"atk THINK it much AE IEA 3 great 
Loth has advanced the rules above mentioned in re- 
gard to the use of the subjunctive mode. It is much 
to be regretted that he and Dr. Johnson, whose names 
alone are powerful authorities, had not become ac- 
quainted with the etymological discoveries of Mr. 
Tooke; for I am persuaded they would have correc- 
ted their grammatical princplegs pL S% 


8 the rules of English grammar now —_ and 
are studied in our public seminaries, they tend to in- 
troduce and to confirm a most material difference be- 
tween the practice of our nation in speaking and in 
books. The Scotch writers, who are deservedly ran- 
ked among the most eminent of this age, attempt to 
follow these grammar rules, and thus give their writings 
a harsh and formal construction of EDS) which 
greatly lessens its ease and n | 


Tann! is not 8 hoy occasion Ft a ee ter; 
mination in the subjunctive mode in the English lan- 


nage. The advocates bor that mode use one tense 
n ee, the pretent: and two in the verb, - 
be, the precent and imperfact: but in this distribution 
there is not the least use; the indicative mode answer 
ing every purpose. The uses of the subjunctive mode 
in . c are . g "7 the __— aux- 
e e eee e Fare * 
Car 'ne"pereat; welds avs A lk 
dated, 4 Take care that he or it do not perish: but 
this language is wholly obsolete; and the universal 
practice now is,“ Take care that he does not perish. 
This common practice is also correct on Tooke? en 
ciples. * He does not perish take care that— 2, In; 
this manner the only tense used in the subjunctive 
mode with à distinct termination, is gone into disuse. 
in ee == rp rn be ROLL CHE 
e OE vert i 75 Tear youll 
"PT fits Orr f 077 — op FO 01 ( 105 
Ae be Englich grammars lay it down as a 
rob that as the pronoun you was originally plural, it. 
ought to be followed by a a plural verb; though refer- 
ing to 4 single person. This is not correct; for the 
moment the word is generally used to denote an in- 
dividual, it is to be considered as a pronoun” in the 
singular number; the following verb ahould be regu- 
lated by a Seeed and contidered as in the 
singular. Thus, “ you haye,” applied to a single per- 
zon, are in the singular, and properly arranged in that 
number, in grammars. Indeed, in the substantive 
verb, the word has taken the singular form of the 
verb, you was, which practice is getting the better of 
old rules, and probably will be established. 
Fe Eat As 


. Hoot henhtth GPUs HS 
velds instead of adjectiyes,'m such expretslons ns:these 
2 'Aprecably to order. ;: independently of this kon- 
sicderetion.“ This is znbtthler erampit in Wich gf 


pvutrite im more correct than /cafiitd rule. Common 


pecple ty. Agteenble te my promisey E end yoh a 
sample.“ Previous to this, he was discharged.”: 


The learned who sought for a grammar rule to explain 


these forms of exprüstond, ahd could not fimd it, bon- 


cluded there must be az noun for the adjective to agret 


with, or che expression must be flliulty; and 28 the haun 


Was net obvious, they changed the adjective into an 


adverb, in the fare of universal practice; and to tha ut: 


ter dettrubtion of the ene an melody of expresmtm . 


They nevtr-reficteil that the participle azcording; froin 
arcord, had been for centuties used, in these exyres- 


sene, in i adjięctive furm; and that to be cEtent 
they must convert that word into arcordinghmoad, . 
cordingly to order.“ No, they arranged this werd 


—— . eee ee, . 
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Fun ;truth/is, our hagünge is 1 rexolimble inde 
cite, and the most common principles in 


unn structure; the ogreefuent if 'adjcctiver with centiniens, 


and the gu verneint of ſentencet by verbs, have beim al- 


mbst totally orerlonbed- The following examples will 


Hiusttite: my meaning; and justify tlie valgit use bf the 
adjective: the-fotegoing sententes. Agreeable to 
order, the house went into 4 committee of the hole. 


To dixcover vat the adjective agrrrubl refers ta; we 


ask the que3tion, what was agreeable-to-order ? The 


answer is, the house forming into à committer of the 


Wo - wu yy = 9" VS 83 


e e ee eee 


5 of our language, every. gimilar phrage, And this 


principle, the agreement of adjectiyes with 2 5 
is one of the most common in the language. | 


the word that is always an adjective ; never a Log 


nen. It has two relations only, as far as regards con- 


' wruption--is.relates in a haun or do 2 entence. : To @ 


noun, as that beokr—to a gentence, as“ tell him that he 
we understand the true sense and force of that. He 
must not go tell him that. ' That here refers to, or 
eee eee e ene 
A e. 1 
eee ee ha 8 of the 3 
liah language, is a recent thing; but very important, 
as it proves à number of the rules laid down by the 
a Loa 1960 os e | 


3 
- 


D ee language itself. 


1 tient remarkable instance of the force of a au- 
. is teen in a late change of practice, in writing 
contemporary for cotomperary. Some late critic, in his 
„ eee e e e de e 

: 4 
3th ai ee Leden W 
The zaccrtion is taken for granted, not only without proof, but 


contrary zo mu]etaus facts.” What is contrary to facts? Contrary 
does . ee 1 0 aageriton, n nor any other noun or eingle word. 


ſec * ere es of the advocates | for « agreeably ta order,” it 


to be contrarily to aumerous facts—a phrase which I am 


ture | eager — Contrary. COIs | 
reſerting 40 the whole of "_ ** emen 


FP 


vo be used before congonants and ch before vowels, 


The truth is, the practice should de guided by the ease 


of pronunciation. - Cotemporary was formerly used; it 
is more easy for the tongue and more eee 
in _ men N to 255 eee e in use. 
YH einige 
2 l error as who use of the 
words dare and need, has been introduced by Dr. 
Johnson. This learned writer observed, that in com- 
mon practice these words are often used in the third 
person singular, without the personal termination, be 
dare not go he need not come.“ Without ex- 
amining the established manner of using these words, 
in all their varieties, he concluded the use of them 
in the third person without the usual termination, to 
be a vulgar error; and in some of his writings,'as his 


Lives of the Poets, he ie eee 


© he dares not go“ —he needs not come; expres- 
sions eee eee . he cans not 


89 e avi 45 S W Vier" 
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. author 3 
of these words, he would have found that they 5,07 


two distinct forms, one, as auxiliary verbs, in the 


manner we use can, will, and may; and the other, aas 


principal verbs with regular terminations. When 
used as principal verbs, they admit the objective case 


* 


after them and the infinitive mode; as, I dare him to 


walk with me— he dares me to walk —he needs im- 


2 


provement—he needs to be corrected. But as auxili- | 


ary verbs, they are used, and elegantly, without the 
termination. - He dares not go, and he dare me to walk. 


with him, are equally bad English. These diatinetions 


rules in the language. This innovation of Dr. John- 
son is another proof that great men often overlook 
. as 09d Apt nating Þ-more 


dangerous than the errors of great men, their 
opinions are received by the wor 7 author- 


550 N an RY. into e N of chose 


n thinks 18 ST the cenitive of tobe, is 
: 3 applied to thing. another proof that he 
did not know the derivation of the word. The relative 
abo, in all its cases, is the Latin gui, descended to 
us thro the Teutonic language, as are hundreds of 
F other English words; qui, who, quod, what, quem, 
whom, cujus, whose, &c. Had Lowth examined the 
eld Scotch books, he could not have overlooked this 
fact, for in them the words are spelt quha, quhat, &c. 
Whoze therefore is and has been from the earliest ages, 
of all genders; it is merely cujus 3 and so it was used 
in speaking and writing, till Lowth attempted to alter 
5 it, decause he did not vnderviand 1 its derivation. | 


AE 


1 0 1 


Iv EE 3 8 GTP | 
5 Anas ralger pronunciation of let, into Itgt— 
; 15 from long to short e. The truth is, the vulgar are 

I  right—the word is the participle of leate, tho, called a 
conjunction; it has the sense of leated to this day, 
and no other sense, and ought to have no other pro- 
nunciation. Lowth observes that it might be spelt 
with a, least; © for. digtinction's- sake. This might 
be the best reason he could assign; but 50 e, 

on is, its derivation from hare. 1 nan 60 
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Tuxer are but a few of the multitude of errors 
by ates d care enden practice, beau the 
eee lyric „ . 


I wits eyen venture! to assert, that two thirds of 
All the corrupiiqns in our language have been intro. 


duced by learned g grammarians, who, from a Species of 
pedantry acquired in schools, and from a real igno- 
rance of the original principles of the-English tongue, 
have been, for ages, attempting to correct what they 
have supposed, vugar err but i: wRIN are in . 
ee 0 pi 


Tr men of hat: erudition bond SY 
pln principles and facts, is a thing not uncommon? 
It is an unquestionable fact, that all the English anti- 
quarians and critics have overlooked the true meaning 


of the name of the legislature of the nation, parlii- 


ment; and that to this moment, no man in the nation 
knows its etymology or primitive signification. Lord 
Coke derived the word from the word parler, to speak, 
and an old French word, denoting mind; because, in 
that assembly, men pate their minds ; ud Strange as 


it may seem, this miserable etymology passed for . 


unquestioned. The learned and elegant Hargrave has 


rejected the last part of the derivation; but e to 4 


821 as little as his author, che true etymology. 
Ix ike manner, the nemming of Pa. 


Ae e has escaped all the writers wa 


history of the parliament. It is still supposed to be 


derived from the Latin par, equal; and che nen 


Lords 4 is therefore a houze of equals. 


: 


. 91 „ 
Ti it was impostihle to find the true etymology of 
these words, mei of sehse ouglit to feiert the com - 
mon one, because a single reflection will malie it ap- 
pear trifling, puerile and absurd: but when a little in- 
vestigation into antiquity discloses the eristener of 
words from which to derive parliament and Peer, in 
perfect accordance with propriety, it is scarcely } possĩ- 
ble to concęive how such prominent words should 
have remained. to this day unexplained. The simple 
truth i 18, parliament i 18 1275 two old Teutonic, Ger. : 
man or Saxon words par. or Bar, a baron « or proprie- 
tor bf lands, and mott, meeting, or k mote, the Hon. 


2222 


8 meeting of barons, is the significafion o 

5 Peer is from the same e eee 
w_ raren, is the. hause of barons, who, under the 
fendal aystem, were the, only proprietors af land. Pa- 
ramount, was the peer aboue arber geers., Lord Para: 
mount, was the Lerd Proprietor of lands above. others. 
We _ er et ug aan the lune. 


A ; of the words js not merely e euri. 
our bor very useful; and there are some points in tha 
of English eee which cannot be ex- 
en any ether 1 be n dis- 
een dener. 235 5 


— words roley to how how g 
= great erudition may make mistakes; and how 
ful is the force of character in giving eurreney 
” error. Perhaps it is proper also to remark that the 
{Engiteh; as a nation; ate very prone to follow authori- 
7 ties and preetdents; and from # pride which is very 
| 3 W achas 


important arguments, the stenographer throws the lin- 
guage into the pretent tente; thus the words as prins | 


92 | 
are perhaps too apt to hold in contempt the opinions, 
on this side of the A fen eee 
in quesüen. = 22 55 e 


Dun ee hall:clors his Lover: 1 


Iris often remarked what a vast difference there 
is between the debates of the British Parliament and of 
the American Congress, as they appear in print, with 
respect to correctness and elegance of diction. Ihe 


8 inferiority of the American language of debate, is not 


to be attributed so much to the speakers, as to che pu 


son who takes down the debates. 


on Negev che Brite debate ip. 
pear more correct than the American, is, that in all. 


ted represent the speaker in the act of pronouncing. 
This has a happy effect not only in tranporung the rea- 


der's mind to the place and time of speaking, but in 


rendering the language ee and 1 3 7 
g ren * 


* 
2 __ p 
| 1 1 ww FE 2 . " 


er ee eee e nted 
* except in the more important specches, und ; 


we see in them as in our printed debates, a monstrous 


| Jumble of tenses—sometimes representing the spter, 


and sometimes the writer or narrator. The fo 
en nn Ow e 1-1 
Dinars on dra hy Means, Howes of f Con : | 
mons, Dec. 1796.—* Mr. Grey said, that at a time 
when the enormous burthens with which a 
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der Aready loaded, Fequired the utmost latlanes and 

caution, which the representatives of the people could | 
exercise, and when so great an additional weight ar 

to be imposed, he hoped the House would recollect the 

important duties which their situation, as guardians of 

the public purse, called upon them to discharge.“ 


Hxxx the verbs marked denote past time, whereas 
the ideas affirmed regard prerent time. They were 
not only true, at the time of rpeaking, but they refer to 
a general state of facts in existence at the time of. writ- 

mg alto. The sentence hould run chus: innen 
* Ma. Our bad, a at à time en the enor- 
burthens with which the country is already 
require the utmost vigilance which the repre- 
tives can exercise, and when an additional weight ü 
in to be imposed, he hoped the house would recolleet 

the important duties which their N 26 calls 950% 
132 19 Ls AZ ** £ 3 


loa 


| 7 to admit that the pere and imports 
* wot gy correct; they were, re as correct 


| =» n the debates of Caprese. If gentlemen | 

ad of speculation;—“ He wished to know 
in those books there was an account of the 
ue to these claimants”—® It was answered 
"age was” — If the members of that house were 
_ ant of the law” —* All limitation laws, he said, 

ere" to justice.” —In all such sentences, the 
E 


tense, and the writer or narrator should use the same 
tene, wherever the thing aſfirmed is indefinite in time, 
and exists or is true at the time of writing, as well as 
of speaking. All ee de are con- 
trary to Jae i ; fl 


Surrosx a man to be b 
en of the Deity, and use such language as this 
<« Mr. A. B. said, God was just he ua the wise dis- 
poser of events; every man would perceive, the im- 
propriety. Wherever the time is indefinite, and the 
affirmation is of a thing which exists generally at one 
time as well as another, as the sky is blue, truth is 
nn 4 e alone should be war of | 


ior the Roman. h— the Wien ms 
ee ee, kind above mentioned. Dian D ew 
verum et omnipotentem este, is the manner in 270 
a Roman would express himself. In English the in- 
finitive does not well follow the verb said ; hut it 
would be infinitely more correct and elegant, Jy ordi. 
nary cases, to ue the infinitive He aid thad God 
is just and . is correct W. 5 ut ĩt 


fuiul eure of errors and confusion in of 5 1 
guage. In the best British authors, we find Mig 


most egregious blunders of the kind above desct 
But the following, sentence from Stewart's Elezys 
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ample. of correctness in the particular 9 
which will illustrate and confirm the n en 
en. Phil. edit. p. ee ; 


4 Tax „ 


which the greater part of metaphysical inquiries exe 
bibit, had led almost universally to à belief, that it is 
only a very faint and doubtful light, which human 
reason can ever expect to throw on this dark ** in 
teresting. field of eee TRE: 
Tunis is a remarkable instance ye ee aa ER 
pressing the writer's ideas. The verb exhibit affirms 
a thing of metaphysical inquiries, which is indgfnite as 
to time. It is true of most or all such inquiries with. 


regard to time. The verb kad affirms what effect 


5 general state of such inquiries produced on men's 
Winds at a certain anterior period. Then come the 
A Me is and can in the subsequent member of the sen. 


6; affirming things of indefinite time, or general 
A and e correctly placed in the pre: 


mp ; 


Nen are some of 8 material points to which 
I have taken the liberty to call your attention. To en- 
ter in a minute detail of particulars, would extend 
G to an Improper length. 


fe this country, it is dexirable that inquiries should 


ap any nation now existing, with the same 


of the Philosophy ef the Human Mind, affords an en. 


ree and opinions unshackled. North America is 
estined to be the seat of a people more numerous, pro- 
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vernatular language, . we except vole 
autions. It would be little honorable to the Hh en 
dl a great empire, to be hurried prematurely into er- 
tors and corruptions, by the mere force of authority. 
Yet what but the mere authority of names could lead 
Americans into such barbarisms in speech, as shuper- 
stition, constitshution, keind, gyuide, advertise, if he 
do, and many others ? Where shall we rest, if we are 
to be led from change to change, by the caprite of any 
foreign stage- player, who chooses to be singular, or 
any compiler of a dictionary or grammar, who sets his 
own opinions i in 1 8 to Wo establish ee 
et 200 al tk : 


„ a» 
ft 
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EF will be 3 to us as a nation, „ mare 
abefat to our native tongue and to science, chat 8 
examin the grounds of all rules and changes before 
we adopt them, and reject all such as have not obvi> 5 


ous er for their 1 u m or FONG * N "A 


1a am, Gentlemen, ds ER 
| Your bedient een, 


Py © tn . 
January, 1798 


